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V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. — The coalition cabinet formed by Mr. 
Asquith in May, 191 5, lacked the unity of purpose and vigor of action 
requisite to command the complete confidence of the nation. On October 
18 Sir Edward Carson had resigned the post of attorney-general and offered 
trenchant criticism of the government's feeble Balkan policy and timorous 
recruiting schemes. He was succeeded by Mr. F. E. Smith, November 2. 
In November, Lord Kitchener's trip to the Near East gave rise to rumors 
that the war minister had been retired. A few days later, November 1 1 , 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill resigned his ministerial post as chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster and was succeeded by Mr. Herbert Samuel, Novem- 
ber 25. The immediate cause of his resignation was the creation of an inner 
cabinet or war council, November 11, comprising the premier, the first lord 
of the admiralty, the minister of munitions, the colonial secretary, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and, upon his return. Lord Kitchener. After deliv- 
ering a brilliant valedictory in the Commons, Mr. Churchill left London for 
active service in the front, but he remained a caustic critic of the cabinet. — 
In reply to its critics, the coalition ministry could point to one notable 
achievement. The munitions problem, which had loomed so large during 
the first year of the war, had at last been well-nigh vanquished by Mr. Lloyd 
George's energetic work. On November 4 he reported that since the first 
order of July 12, some 1349 munitions plants had been declared as "con- 
trolled establishments" with limited profits and government supervision ; 
by November 8 there were 1679 such factories ; by December 6 there were 
2026. The expansion of the industry continued, until in July there were 
4000 "controlled" firms, employing about 660,000 women and almost 
3,000,000 men, supplying the Allied offensive with munitions. — In dealing 
with the more serious problem of recruiting, however, the Asquith ministry 
was both irresolute and disunited. The need of men was desperate. By 
January 9 more than half a million casualties had depleted the British 
ranks ; the Dardanelles campaign and the Serbian expedition had been 
foredoomed to disastrous failure by sheer lack of effectives. A nation-wide 
recruiting campaign conducted by Lord Derby, October 2-December 15, 
brought out three million volunteers, but for immediate service only 215, 
431 at once enlisted and 343,386 single "attested" men were really 
available. On January 5, therefore, Mr. Asquith introduced a Compulsion 
Bill, affecting all bachelors and childless widowers between the ages of 18 
and 41. Ireland was excluded. The Bill was strongly opposed by Labor- 
ites, Irish Nationalists, and a few unbending Liberals. Sir John Simon of 
the latter type, and Mr. Henderson, a Laborite, resigned from the cabinet. 
Against the first reading, 107 negative votes were cast and 150 absences 
recorded. Promises that the bill would not lead to industrial conscription 
and permanent militarism induced Mr. Henderson to reconsider his resig- 
nation, however, and the Laborite opposition collapsed on second reading 
(January 12) and third reading (January 24). The bill then received royal 
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assent and was promulgated as the Military Service Act (5 & 6 George V, 
c. 104) to be effective February 10. — The 1914 session of Parliament, 
prolonged throughout 1915 and 1916, terminated on January 27, 1916. 
For constitutional significance, one of the chief measures of the session was 
the Parliament and Registration Act, 1916 (5 & 6 George V, c. 100) which 
amended the Parliament Act, 191 1, extending the life of the present 
Parliament by eight months with the provision that for Parliament Act Bills 
already passed once or twice by the Commons (notably the Plural Voting 
Bill) the session ending in September 1914 and the forthcoming session or 
sessions should be counted as successive. — The 1916 session of Parliament, 
opened by Royal Commission on February 15, passed still further votes of 
credit (120 millions and 300 millions on February 21 ; 300 millions on May 
23 ; 450 millions in July ; total since the outbreak of war, ,£2,832,000,000); 
listened to a notable discussion of peace terms by the pacifists Snowden 
and Trevelyan and by the Premier, February 23 ; authorized an army of 
4,000,000 men ; approved a nine-billion -dollar budget in April ; supported 
the coalition cabinet amidst frequent gusts of criticism ; adopted universal 
conscription ; and took under consideration a very important Irish Home 
Rule compromise. — The financial drain of the war told heavily even upon 
the colossal wealth of Great Britain. Mr. McKenna's budget statement of 
April 4 showed an expenditure of £1,559,158,000 for the financial year 
1915-1916, with a deficit of £1,222,391,000, representing loans. The 
national debt, less than ,£800,000,000 before the war, now exceeded 
£2,000,000,000. For the coming year, 1916-1917, Mr. McKenna con- 
templated an expenditure of £1,825,380,000, a revenue of ,£499,275,000, 
and a deficit of £1,326,105,000. Of the revenue, existing taxes would 
yield £426,325,000 ; new and increased taxes, £72,950,000. The excess 
(war) profits duty would be continued and raised from 50 per cent to 60 
per cent for the second year ; the normal rate of the income-tax would be 
5s instead of 3s. 6d. in the pound on unearned incomes over £2500. — 
Public finance was only one of the important economic problems arising 
from the war. The Board of Trade Labour Gazette in January, reviewing 
the year 191 5, recorded a growing shortage of male labor, a marked 
increase in wages, and the dilution of skilled by unskilled and female 
labor. To protect skilled labor, a coalition commanding about 2,000,000 
workingmen was formed on December 9 by the Miners' Federation, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and the National Transport Workers' 
Union. In June a Trade Union Congress declared that prices had 
increased 59 per cent and urged government regulation of prices, govern- 
ment ownership of all merchant shipping, a 50 per cent increase of old-age 
pensions, and augmentation of taxes on large incomes. Another economic 
problem was the depletion of mercantile tonnage. Earl Curzon asserted in 
May that over 43 per cent of Britain's merchant vessels had been requisi- 
tioned by the government for war purposes ; about 14 per cent were 
employed in behalf of Allied governments ; arid only 43 per cent were left for 
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ordinary commerce. Hence it was necessary to reduce the volume of trade. 
Proclamations were published in the London Gazette on February 1 5 and at 
intervals thereafter prohibiting except under special license the importation of 
bulky wares like paper pulp, private motor-cars, pianolas, and dispensable 
commodities such as lawn-mowers, metal bathtubs, playing cards, and carpet- 
sweepers. Inthisway, imports werereducedby more than 2, 000, 000 tons. — 
Of great economic and political significance was the " war against German 
trade." Under Sir Edward Grey's direction, the blockade of Germany 
had been, to use the words of Lord Davenport (House of Lords, February 
22), " nerveless and feeble." The creation of a new war trade depart- 
ment under Lord Robert Cecil, as announced by Mr. Asquith, February 
23, resulted in a more vigorous policy. Chambers of commerce and even 
responsible British statesmen uttered threats that after the war Germany 
would not be permitted to regain her former economic position. The 
means to this end would be a revival of protectionism. In July Premier 
Asquith announced the appointment of a committee to consider revision of 
British commercial policy and promised that after the war the whole ques- 
tion would be submitted to an Imperial Conference. As regards the pos- 
sible effects of imperial preference upon England's food-supply, interesting 
statistics were made available in a new blue book (Cd. 8123): 60 per cent 
of the United Kingdom's meat supply was produced at home ; in the de- 
cade of 1901-1911 the wheat production of the British Empire increased 
75 per cent; more than three-fourths of the United Kingdom's wheat re- 
quirements were imported, and about half of this three-fourths came from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India. — In March the agitation for 
universal compulsory military service again emerged as the dominant 
political issue. The government was excoriated by Sir Edward Carson 
and other conscriptionists for calling up several classes of attested married 
men while some bachelors were still permitted to shirk. Finding Parlia- 
ment unwilling longer to trifle with half-measures, at last on May 3 Mr. 
Asquith introduced a thoroughgoing conscription bill, rendering all able- 
bodied males between 18 and 41 liable for military service. On the vol- 
untary and quasi-voluntary system, Mr. Asquith boasted, Great Britain had 
already secured 5,000,000 men and raised an army of 83 divisions or 
1,549,859 men (including the dominions' contingents but excluding Indian 
troops). The new Military Service Bill passed second reading May 4, 
third reading May 16 (250-35), and received royal assent May 25. — On 
April 31 Sir Roger Casement, an Irish Presbyterian who had won inter- 
national approbation by exposing and combating the atrocious maltreat- 
ment of native laborers by rubber merchants in Congo Free State (Belgian 
Congo) and Putumayo (Peru), was captured while attempting to land from 
a German submarine off the Irish coast. A German munitions ship, ac- 
companying the submarine, was sunk and her crew captured. Sir Roger 
was confined in London Tower ; subsequently the high court of justice 
found him guilty of treason, June 29, and sentenced him to be hanged. 
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The outbreak of an armed insurrection in Dublin almost exactly synchro- 
nized with Casement's arrest. At noon on Easter Monday, April 24, 
" Sinn Fein " volunteers seized Stephen's Green, the post office, and other 
buildings in the very heart of Dublin. A proclamation to the people of 
Ireland declared the right of the Irish nation to national existence ; six 
times asserted by force of arms within the last three centuries, that right 
was at last to be realized. The new Republic was founded on universal 
adult suffrage, religious and civic liberty, equality, fraternity. Its flag was 
green and gold. A provisional government with headquarters in Liberty 
Hall was constituted by Padraic Pearse (president), James Connolly (com- 
mandant in Dublin), Thomas J. Clarke, Thomas MacDonagh, Eamonn 
Ceannt, Joseph Plunkett, and Spane MacDiarmad. The rebellion gave 
promise of inflaming the entire nation. Major-General Sir John Maxwell, 
former commander-in-chief of the British forces in Egypt, was sent to Ire- 
land with large reinforcements of British troops and artillery. The Dublin 
rebels were crushed by sheer weight of numbers and mowed down by 
artillery and machine-gun fire. Finally on April 29 Provisional President 
Pearse, "in order to prevent the further slaughter of unarmed people," 
ordered a general unconditional surrender and the rebels laid down their 
arms on April 30. Over three hundred persons had been killed in Dublin 
and 1800 made prisoners. The British government forces lost 521 men. 
Summary punishment was meted out to the Irish leaders. Padraic Pearse, 
Thomas Clarke, Thomas MacDonagh, Joseph Plunkett, and eleven others 
were secretly tried by court-martial and shot in batches during May. The 
sentence of the Countess Markiewicz was commuted to penal servitude for 
life. Scores were condemned to long terms of imprisonment. Hundreds 
were deported to England, and of the three thousand arrested, only some 
1 200 had been released up to June 22. In consequence of the insurrection, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell offered his resignation as chief secretary for Ireland, 
May 3 ; Sir Matthew Nathan, undersecretary, May 5. Baron Wimborne, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, resigned May 10 ; the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion was not announced until June 22. A thorough investigation of the 
Irish situation, undertaken, May 10, by a royal commission of which Baron 
Hardinge was chairman, revealed the fact that on April 24 there were only 
2255 British troops available to preserve order in Ireland. The report of 
the royal commission, July 3, stigmatized the weakness of Mr. Birrell, 
and, by implication, of the whole cabinet, in permitting Ulster and Na- 
tionalist volunteers in 19 14 with impunity to threaten and prepare for civil 
war, and in disregarding warnings received as early as February. — Al- 
though most of the Irish Nationalists remained with Mr. Redmond loyal 
to the British Crown, and deprecated the insurrection, they inveighed 
against the continued execution of Irish rebels, and it became increasingly 
evident that statesmanship rather than coercive severity was required of the 
British government. The cabinet delegated the minister of munitions, Mr. 
David Lloyd George, to negotiate with the Irish leaders and arrange a sens- 
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ible compromise. Lloyd George's proposed compromise was, in essence, 
to give immediate effect to the Irish Home Rule Act (Government of Ire- 
land Act, 1914), with important provisional modifications. Ulster would 
be temporarily excluded. For the other Irish provinces, a parliament 
would be set up at Dublin, the lower house comprising the Irish members 
of the Westminster House of Commons (excluding 25 from Ulster) — 76 
Nationalists and 2 Unionists — the Senate to be elected on a scheme of pro- 
portional representation. Ireland would still retain 103 representatives in the 
British House of Commons. Revision of this temporary settlement would 
be considered after the conclusion of peace, when an imperial conference 
would be summoned to refashion the whole fabric of the Empire. Lloyd 
George's scheme was somewhat reluctantly but promptly approved by the 
Irish Nationalists, thanks to John Redmond's loyalty. It was also sup- 
ported by the Liberals, for the sake of restoring domestic tranquillity. But 
the Sinn Fein, on the one hand, and a group of intransigeant Unionists on 
the other, interposed objections. The situation hinged upon the attitude 
of the Unionist ministers in the coalition cabinet. The dissolution of the 
coalition seemed inevitable when the Unionist Earl Selborne, president of 
the board of agriculture and fisheries, resigned his portfolio on June 25 
with the public explanation that he was willing to have Home Rule plans 
discussed during the war, and even enacted, but not put into effect. Mr. 
Walter H. Long (local government board) likewise offered his resignation, 
but was persuaded to withdraw it. By concessions to Unionist sentiment, 
however, Mr. Asquith managed to preserve a semblance of ministerial 
harmony, so that he could announce on July 10 that the cabinet as a whole 
would support the Lloyd George plan, presently to be incorporated in a 
bill. The Irish Nationalists, on the other hand, began to show signs of 
impatience at the government's delay in acting on the Lloyd George 
scheme. Nor were they reassured by Lord Lansdowne's statement of July 
1 1 that in order to insure the success of the Irish compromise, General 
Maxwell should be retained in Ireland with 40,000 troops. With Lord 
Lansdowne's speech as an impolitic prelude, Mr. Asquith at length an- 
nounced, July 24, the extent of his concessions to the Unionists. No 
measure, he said, could be enacted without essential party agreement. 
Ulster's exclusion must be permanent. And the representation of Ireland 
at Westminster would be reduced even before the final post-bellum settle- 
ment was made. This modification of the original Lloyd George agreement 
was bitterly assailed by the Irish Nationalists as a breach of faith on the 
part of the government. The cabinet vacancy caused by Lord Selborne' s 
resignation was filled by the Earl of Crawford, July n. Another cabinet 
readjustment was necessitated by the death of the war secretary, Lord 
Kitchener, who was drowned, June 5, when the cruiser "Hampshire" 
struck a mine or was torpedoed off the West Orkney Islands. Tempo- 
rarily, Mr. Asquith assumed the duties of the war department ; later, Mr. 
David Lloyd George, having in the meantime arranged the Irish compro- 
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mise scheme, exchanged the portfolio of munitions for that of war, July 7. 
At the same time, Sir Edward Grey was given a peerage. Earl Derby, 
director of recruiting, became under-secretary for war. The new minister 
of munitions, July 9, was Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who had been ap- 
pointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and financial secretary to the 
treasury in January, succeeding Mr. Herbert Louis Samuel, who had re- 
placed Sir John Simon at the home office. On July 9, also, Mr. Thomas 
McKinnon Wood, secretary for Scotland, became chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster and financial secretary to the treasury. Mr. Harold J. Ten- 
nant, parliamentary undersecretary for war, was made secretary of state for 
Scotland. Home Secretary Samuel discharged the duties of the secretary 
for Ireland, following Mr. Birrell's resignation. 

IMPERIAL SOLIDARITY. — Evidences multiplied of the Empire's 
solidarity under stress of war. By June, 1916, the self-governing dominions 
and India had raised almost a million men in Great Britain's cause. Can- 
ada was the largest contributor ; toward the end of June the number of 
Canadian troops at the front was stated to be about three full divisions 
(about 56,000 men); their losses, about 40,000 ; the total number of Cana- 
dians recruited, 345,000 ; the number actually sent overseas, 225,000 ; and 
the daily cost, $1,000,000. Mr. Hughes, prime minister of Australia, on 
November 24 promised to contribute 50,000 men in excess of the 9500 sent 
each month as reinforcements; by March 31 Australia had sent 169,066 
men and was training 64,633 ; the total sent by June was estimated at 
209,000. New Zealand had supplied 36,000 men by January ; 49,000 by 
June. South Africa not only organized strong detachments for the conquest 
of German South West Africa and German East Africa but also sent a 
contingent to France. From India some 300,000 had been drawn. 
Hardly less significant than these material tokens of imperial solidarity 
were the political expressions of the desire for close imperial federation. 
Mr. William M. Hughes, Labor premier of Australia, threw the whole force 
of his vigorous personality into this movement. He held conference with 
the premier of New Zealand ; visiting Canada, he was admitted to the 
deliberations of the Dominion cabinet ; in England he gained admission 
to the deliberations of the cabinet, the war council, and the Allied Eco- 
nomic Conference ; everywhere his stirring pleas for imperial unity and 
the relentless extirpation of German trade were well received. And Mr. 
Asquith himself promised that after the war ' ' the fabric of Empire ' ' would 
be refashioned and the commercial policy of the Empire decided by an 
Imperial Conference of representatives from the United Kingdom, the self- 
governing dominions, and India. 

CANADA. — On February 8 the Dominion Parliament voted an address 
to the British Parliament with the petition that the British North America 
Act of 1867 be amended to permit the continuance of the present Canadian 
Parliament for another year, owing to the inconvenience of holding general 
elections in war time. The request was granted, as a matter of course, 
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and a British North America Bill was passed, May 25, allowing the desired 
prolongation. — The war budget, introduced by Finance Minister White on 
February 15, levied a 25-per-cent tax on "war profits." Although the 
new taxes were expected to yield about $50,000,000, the ordinary revenues 
were still inadequate to meet the war expenditure of $250,000,000 and the 
finance minister gave notice that resort would be had to a domestic loan. 
— In the expenditure of these sums by a hastily-expanded war department, 
corruption was almost inevitable. Charges against the war minister, Sir 
Sam Hughes, however, proved to be without foundation. — The outburst 
of British imperial sentiment in Canada as a consequence of the war was 
not altogether gratifying to the two million or more Canadian citizens of 
French antecedents. Taking advantage of the war situation, the French- 
Canadian party in Ontario insistently demanded equal rights for the French 
language in the schools. Their especial grievance was "regulation 17," 
requiring English to be used as the language of communication and in- 
struction, after the first two primary years, in all schools, even where the 
children naturally spoke French. An extensive trade-boycott, the refusal 
of French-Canadians in Ottawa to pay taxes, and, most serious menace 
of all, the spread of propaganda against recruiting among French-Cana- 
dians, indicated the gravity of the situation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Liberal leader, constituted himself the champion of the bilingualists, al- 
though in so doing he bade fair to disrupt the Liberal party. In Quebec, 
the Liberals and Nationalists combined to defeat the Conservatives, who 
held to the principle of provincial autonomy on the language question. It 
was stated that out of 330,000 men enlisted in Canada prior to April 15, 
less than 14,000 were French-Canadian; with more than 25 per cent of the 
total population, the French-Canadians had furnished less than 4^ per 
cent of the volunteers. A later report placed the number of French- 
Canadians under arms at 38, 300. — The Dominion parliament buildings at 
Ottawa were destroyed by fire on February 3-4. — The Duke of Devonshire 
was appointed in June to succeed the Duke of Connaught as governor- 
general of Canada. — 'Women's suffrage bills were passed in Alberta and 
Manitoba, and the premier of Saskatchewan announced that women's 
suffrage would likewise be introduced in that state. — After holding office 
for twelve years as premier of British Columbia, Sir Richard McBride re- 
signed on December 1 5 in order to represent British Columbia as agent- 
general in London. He was succeeded by Mr. W. J. Bowser, both as 
state premier and as leader of the Conservative party in the state. — The 
grand jury at Winnipeg found true bills against Sir Rodman Roblin, former 
premier of Manitoba, together with George R. Coldwell and James H. 
Howden, members of his former cabinet. The three politicians were 
accused not only of corrupt dealing in connection with the construction 
of the Manitoba parliament building, but also of corrupting witnesses and 
destroying public documents. 
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INDIA. — The recall of Baron Hardinge and the appointment of Fred- 
erick John Napier Thesiger, third baron of Chelmsford, January 14, to 
succeed him at the end of March as viceroy of India, appeared to imply 
no serious crisis in the administration of the great British dependency. To 
be sure, reports emanating from German wireless stations at Ispahan and 
Shiraz brought tidings of disorder. Indeed, the secretary of state for India, 
April 14, admitted that two inconsiderable risings in the Punjab and Ben- 
gal had been suppressed. Lord Hardinge said, May 19, that in 191 5 
seven serious attacks had been made by tribesmen on the northwest fron- 
tier. Lord Crewe on July 20 hinted that the presence of British troops in 
Mesopotamia had averted a "great disaster," since "if we had not shown 
our strength Islam as a whole might have been deflected against us." 
Furthermore, Indian demands for greater autonomy were more urgently 
put forward. The Indian National Congress at Bombay, December 31, 
unanimously expressed the desire for self-government. But, on the other 
hand, the loyalty of official India was repeatedly affirmed and British 
dispatches denied the existence of widespread disaffection. In particular, 
the India Office denied, November 20, the German report of November 12, 
that the loyal Nizam of Hyderabad had been deposed by an Anglophobe 
insurrection. Sultan Mohammed Agha Khan declared that the Moham- 
medan population of India was unwavering in its loyalty. The National 
Congress passed a resolution of at least perfunctory loyalty, December 28. 
The All-India Moslem League's congress, December 30-January 1, like- 
wise proclaimed its loyalty, though it demanded greater autonomy. Austin 
Chamberlain, secretary of state for India, made a summary statement, 
April 14, of India's services to the Empire. Native princes had offered 
contributions as well as personal services ; the Maharaja of Mysore alone 
had given 50 lakhs of rupees ($1,665,000). Twenty-one cavalry regi- 
ments and 76 infantry battalions had been furnished by British India and 
other troops by protected states. Lord Hardinge in May gave further 
particulars. India had sent 300,000 British and Indian troops to France, 
Egypt, China, Mesopotamia, East Africa, Gallipoli, and Kamerun. The 
army of occupation, normally about 73,000 strong, had been so depleted 
that at one time less than 1 5,000 British troops were left to preserve order 
in India. This fact alone, to his mind, proved the non-existence of serious 
unrest. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS. — On Mr. Fisher's becoming Australian High 
Commissioner in London for five years, the cabinet of the Australian 
Commonwealth was reorganized on October 27 as follows : premier and 
attorney-general, Hughes ; defense, Pearce ; trade and customs, Tudor ; 
external affairs, Mahon ; navy, Jensen ; home, O'Malley ; treasurer, 
Higgs ; postmaster-general, Webster ; vice-president of the executive 
council, Gardiner ; assistant minister, Russell. (For Mr. Hughes's activi- 
ties in England, see Imperial Solidarity supra, p. 47.) — Even during the 
war, labor troubles continued in Australia; a serious strike at the Broken Hill 
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mines was terminated by arbitral award giving the men a 44-hour week 
and a minimum daily wage of us. 3d. — According to the organic law the 
Legislative Assembly of Egypt should have convened on November 
1 ; the partial elections to the Legislative Assembly and the election of 
provincial councils should have occurred in January ; but all were postponed 
by a decree of October 27, on account of the war. In March an Anglo- 
Italian agreement was signed, touching the status of Italian colonial sub- 
jects in Egypt and looking toward the eventual abolition of the Capitula- 
tions. — Newfoundland by plebiscite enacted complete prohibition, to 
become effective on January 1, 1917. — A crisis in New South "Wales in 
April-May was ended on May 3 when Premier Holman attended the Labor 
Conference and promised to submit to referendum the question of abolish- 
ing the Legislative Council. — A national register taken in New Zealand 
in November found 110,000 men willing to serve in expeditionary forces if 
required ; 43,500 willing to render non-military war service ; and 34,386 
unwilling to do any war service. In June the House of Representatives 
passed a Military Service Bill (44 to 4 votes) for compulsory service. 
Heavy additional taxes were laid on land and incomes ; railway, postal, 
and telegraph rates were increased, and customs duties raised. — After 
the suppression of the Boer revolt, the Nationalist party in South Africa 
continued to manifest its hostility toward the British Empire, but by 
political rather than military means. When the newly elected Union 
Parliament met on November 19, the Nationalist leader Hertzog pro- 
posed a resolution demanding unconditional amnesty for General de Wet 
and other political prisoners. This General Botha was not prepared 
to grant. After eight days' debate, an amendment was adopted recom- 
mending clemency according to the merits of individual cases. On 
December 20 General de Wet and 118 others were released. In January 
Mr. Burton, minister of railways and harbors, was in addition entrusted 
with the portfolio of finance ; Sir Meiring Beck became minister of posts 
and telegraphs ; and Colonel Mentz, minister of lands. General Botha 
himself acted as minister of defense in General Smuts' s absence. In 
March General Hertzog opposed the war appropriations, declaring that 
South Africa would rue her participation in the war. The Nationalists 
were unable to prevent the East African campaign, but at any rate they 
secured the adoption of a motion for bilingualism in the civil service of 
South Africa. — (See also The European War, In Africa, supra, pp. 7-8). 

VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE. — The tendency of the cabinet and general staff in time of 
war to ignore the political authority of the legislature was strongly 
combated by a group of almost two hundred Socialist and Radical- 
Socialist deputies. The continued hostility of the parliamentary control 
party had caused the downfall of the Viviani ministry, October 29 
(see last Record, p. 729). The new Briand cabinet at the outset com- 



